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a. nambas, The Indians of the interior, still remain- 
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idiom of the Tupinambas. The language of the|lead an easy, lounging, semi-amphibious kind of 
Guaranis, living on the Paraguay, is a dialect of|life. There is,says H. Bates, a free, familiar, pro 
it, and hence it is called by philologists the Tupi-|4ono pubiico style of living in these small places, 
Guarani language; printed grammars of it are| which requires some time for a European to fall 
always on sale at the shops of the Para booksellers. into. People walk in and out of the houses as they 
The fact of one language having been spoken over|please. There is, however, a more secluded @ 
so wide an extent of country as that from the}ment, where the female members of the families 
Amazons to Paraguay, is quite an isolated one,|reside. These Mamelucos are, however, by no 
and points to considerable migrations of the Indian|means ignorant, and there is many a classical 
tribes in former times. At present the languages/|library in mud-plastered and palm-thatched huts 
spoken by neighbouring tribes on the banks of the|on the banks of the Tocantins. Higher up the 
interior rivers are totally distinct; on the Juara,|river they met with families of tawny white Mam- 
even, scattered hordes belonging to the same tribe|elucos encamped in the woods, to enjoy the cooler 
are not able to understand each other. air and fresh fish. When we say encamped, their 
The mixed breeds, which now form, probably, | hammocks were slung between the tree trunks, and 
the greater part of the population of the province|the litter of a numerous household lay scattered 
of Para, have each a distinguishing name. Mame-|about. They had even their pet animals with them, 
luco denotes the offspring of White with Indjan;|and they picnic thus for three months at a time, 
Mulatto, that of White with Negro; Cafuzo, the|the men hunting and fishing for the day’s wants, 
mixture of the Indian and Negro; Curiboco, the|On the 16th of September our travellets arrived 
cross between the Cafuzo and the Indian; Xibaro, | at the first rapids, beyond which the river became 
that between the Cafuzo and Negro. These crosses|again broad (it.was about a mile at the rapids) 
are seldom, however, well demarcated, and all|and deep, and the scenery was beautiful in the ex- 
shades of colour exist; the names are generally|treme. They persevered up to the second falls at 
only applied approximately. The term Creole is| Arroyos, where the bed of the river, about a mile 
confined to negroes born in the country. Trade| wide, is strewn with blocks of various sizes, and 
and planting is chiefly in the hands of the whites,|the wildness of the scene added to the roar of the 
the half-breeds constitute the traders, the negroes | rapids was very impressive. The descent by which 
the field labourers and porters, the Indians the|they exchanged the dry atmosphere, limpid wate 
watermen. Amusingly enough, there are Gallegos, |and varied scenery of the upper river, for the humi 
or Gallican water-carriers in Para, as well as in|flat region of the Amazons valley, was effected 
Oporto and Lisbon. without any particular incidents. One day, when 
The semi-aquatic life of the people is one of the|they were running their montaria to a landing- 
most interesting features of the country. ‘The|place, they saw a large serpent on the trees over- 
montaria, or boat of five planks, takes the place of|head; the boat was stopped just in the nick of time, 
the horse, mule, or camel of other regions. Almost|and the reptile brought down with a charge of shot, 
every family has also an igarite, or canoe, with| At the mouth of the Tocantins, numbers of fresh- 
masts and cabin. Our traveller’s first experiences| water dolphins were rolling about in shoaly places. 
with the montaria was not happy. He got upset, | There were two species : one, the Tucuxi, rises hor- 
and had to run about naked whilst his clothes were |izontally, showing first its back fin, draws an in- 
being dried on a bush. Marmosets, a family of |spiration, and then dives gently down, headfore- 
monkeys, small in size, and more like squirrels}most; the other, the Bouto, or porpoise, rises with 
than true monkeys in their manner of climbing,| js head upwards, it then blows, and immediately 
are common in Para, and are often seen in a tame | afterwards dips, head downwards, its back curving 
—as very healthy. English residents, who had|state in the houses of the inhabitants. Many otherjover. It seems thus to pitch head over heels. 
been established there twenty or thirty years,|species of monkeys are also kept tame. We have|There is nothing that speaks more eloquently of 
looked almost as fresh in colour as if they had|seen a French sketch of Para which has a monkey|the vast size of the “ Queen of Rivers” than the 
never left their native country. ‘‘The equable|at every door. presence of these fresh-water dolphins and por- 
temperature, the perpetual verdure, the coolness of| In August, 1848, Messrs. Bates and Wallace|poises. Both species are exceedingly numerous 
dry season when the sun’s heat is tempered by|started on an excursion up the Tocantins, a vast| throughout the Amazons and its larger tributaries, 
strong sea-breezes, and the modefation of the|tributary to the Para river, which is ten miles in|but they are nowhere more plentiful than in the 
periodical rains, make,”’ he says, “ the climate one| breadth at its mouth, and has been compared by/|shoaly water at the mouth of the Tocantins, especi- 
of the most enjoyable on the face of the earth.”| Prince Adalbert of Prussia to the Ganges. Un-|ally in the dry season. In the Upper Amazons, a 
is, however, exposed to fearful attacks of epi-|fortunately, the utility of this fine stream is im-|third pale flesh-coloured species is also abundant. 
demics, paired by the numerous obstructions to its naviga-| With the exception of a species found in the Gan- 
_ The original Indian tribes of the district are now|tion in the shape of cataracts and rapids, which| ges, all other varieties of dolphin and porpoises in- 
either civilized, or have amalgamated with the white|commence about a hundred and twenty miles from | habit exclusively the sea. In the broader — of 
o immigrants. Their distinguishing tribal|Cameta—a town of some importance, pleasantly |the Amazons, from its mouth to a distance of fifteen 
Rames have long been forgotten, and the race bears| situated on the left bank of the river some twenty|hundred miles in the interior, one or other of the 
how the general appellation of Tapuyo, which seems) miles from its embouchure. The river at that place |three kinds here mentioned are always heard roll- 
to have been one of the names of the ancient Tupi-|is only five miles in width, and the broad expanse| ing, blowing, and snorting, especially at night, and 
of dark green waters is studded with low, palm-|these noises contribute much to the impression of 
in the savage state, are called by the Brazilians,|clad islands. There are towns, villages, and large|sea-wide vastness and desolation which the 
los or Gentios (heathens.) All the semi-civil-| planters’ establishments along the banks. The in-|traveller. Besides dolphins, porpoises, river cows, 
Tapuyos speak the Lingoa Geral—a language | habitants are chiefly Mamelucos, showing that the|and anacondas in the water, fri birds and 
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From “The New Monthly Magazine,” 
The Primeval Forests of the Amazons, 
(Continued from page 18.) 

The first walks were naturally directed to the 
suburbs of Para, through avenues of silk and cotton- 
trees, cocoa-nut palms, and almond-trees, Much 
was found to interest our naturalists in their first 
explorations, the more especially as the species of 
animals and plants differed widely in the open 
country from what are met with in the dense 
primeval forests. Parroquets, humming-birds, vul- 
tures, flycatchers, finches, ant-thrushes, tanagers, 
japirus, and other birds abounded. The tanagers 
represent our house sparrows. Geckos and other 
lizards are met with at every step. The gardens 
tforded fine showy butterflies and other insects. 
The most remarkable and obnoxious of this tribe 
were, however, the ants. Of these, two species 
make themselves more particularly obnoxious. One 
of these is a giant, an inch and a quarter in length, 
and stout in proportion. The other is the saiiba— 
the pest of Brazil—whose underground abodes are 

extensive. H. Clark has related that the 
taiiba of Rio de Janeiro has excavated a tunnel 
wider the bed of the river Parahyba, at a place 
where it is as broad as the Thames at London 
idge. These are the Brunels of the insect world. 
ides injuring and destroying young trees, the 
taiiba ant is most troublesome to the inhabitants, 
from its habit of plundering the stores of provisions 
in houses at night. 
H. Bates speaks of Para—albeit a tropical city 


_ adapted by the Jesuit missionaries from the original | mixed race thrives best in this climate, and they/|fluviatile gulls and terns in the air are character- 
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istic of the same great river. Flocks of the former 
were seen on the Tocantins hovering above at an 
immense height. 

H. Bates stayed some time, at an after period, 
at Cameto, the chief produce of which are cacao, 
India-rubber, and Brazil nuts, and the population 
about five thousand. The inhabitants are almost 
wholly of a hybrid nature. The Portuguese set- 
tlers were nearly all males, the Indian women were 
good-looking, and made excellent wives; so the 
natural result has been, in the course of two cen- 
turies, a complete blending of the two races. The 
lower classes are as indolent and sensual as in other 
parts of the province, a moral condition not to be 
wondered at in a country where perpetual summer 
reigns, and where the necessaries of life are so 
easily obtained. But they are light-hearted, quick- 
witted, communicative, and hospitable. The forest 
here is traversed by several broad roads, which 
pass generally under shade, and part of the way 
through groves of coffee and orange-trees, fragrant 
plantations of cacao, and tracts of second-growth 
woods. The houses along these beautiful roads 
belong chiefly to Mameluco, mulatto, and Indian 
families, each of which has its own plantation. 
Besides the main roads, there are endless by-paths 
which thread the forest, and communicate with 
isolated houses. Along these the traveller may 
wander day after day without leaving the shade, 
and everywhere meet with cheerful, simple, and 
hospitable people. 

H. Bates had an opportunity here of verifying a 
fact in natural history which has been doubted. 
He detected a large hairy spider in the act of dis- 
posing of two small birds—finches—which he had 
caught in his dense white web. The hairs with 
which these bird-killing spiders are clothed come 
off when touched, and cause a peculiar, and our 
author says from sad experience, an almost mad- 
dening irritation. One day he saw some children 
with one of these monster spiders secured by a cord 
round its waist, by which they were leading it about 
the house as they would a dog! There were only 
two monkeys near Cameta: the Pithecia satanas, 
a large species, clothed with long brownish black 
hair, and the tiny white and rare Midas argen- 
tatus, which, running along a branch, looked like 
white kittens. There were planty of humming- 
birds; and H. Bates says there was no need for 
poets to invent elves and gnomes whilst nature fur- 
nislies us with such marvellous little sprites ready 
to hand. 

Among other excursions made in the province 
of Para was one to Caripi, a Scotch gentleman 
establishment in a region once the centre of flourish- 
ing estates, but which has now relapsed into forest 
in consequence of the scarcity of labour and di- 
minished enterprise. H. Bates was much troubled 
here with blood-sucking bats, which got into his 
hammock and bit him on his hip. A feline animal 
called the Sassu-arana, or false deer, from its colour, 
was also met with at this spot. The great ant-eater 
was likewise not uncommon. It was killed for the 
sake of its flesh, which is something like goose in 
flavor; sometimes, however, it would in its turn 
nearly kill the dogs that hunted it. It seems a pity 
to destroy this useful animal, where the ants are 

the pests of the country. There are at least four 
species, two of which are very small, and essentially 
arboreal. The great banded and maned ant-eater 
is the only ground species, just as the megatherium 
was the only ground species of the allied group of 
sloths, which are still more exclusively South 
American forms than ant-eaters. Humming-birds 
abounded in the orange-groves, and H. Bates several 
times shot by mistake a bird hawk-moth instead of 
a bird. It was only after many day’s experience, 
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he says, that he learnt to distinguish one from the|theory when the discoveries of and 
other when on the wing. This resemblance, which| Newton were first made. Constitutional liberty was 
is the subject of a curious illustration in H. Bates’s|only a theory when our brave forefathers refused 
work, has attracted the notice of the natives, all of|to bend the knee to the tyrant Stuart upon the 
whom, even educated whites, firmly believe that|throne. Religious freedom was only a theory when 
one is transmutable into the other. The resem-|John Bunyan was shut up in a dungeon to writs 
blance is certainly remarkable; but there is noth-|his “ Pilgrim’s Pr ;” and when the 
ing more in it. The analogy between the two|Fathers launched the Mayflower, and went 
creatures has been brought about, probably, by the|in her to find an asylum for liberty on the other 
similarity of their habits—both poising themselves |side the broad Atlantic, Bible and missionary soci: 
before a flower whilst probing it with their probos-|ties were only theories once; but they are t 
cis. — Gould relates that he once had a stormy |now realized. Let it not be said that the Peace 
altercation with an English gentleman, who affirmed | movement is only a theory; but even if it were, it 
that humming-birds were found in England, for he|will yet be realized, when the nations shall all 
had seen one flying in Devonshire ; meaning there-|walk together in the bonds of universal brother 
by the humming-bird hawk-moth, of which we|hood.—W. A. Essery. 
have one well-known indigenous species. naan meantinet 5 
(To be continued.) From “The €dinburgh Review” 
ee The Sources of the Nile, 
Selected for ‘The Friend. The two captains sent by the British Govern. 
Every christian church ought to be part and| ment, at the solicitation of the Royal Geogra 

parcel of the Peace Society. But I cannot forget| Society, to discover the sources of the Nile, have 
that it took christian churches many years to learn|been more fortunate than the two centurions de- 
that slavery is anti-christian and wrong. As yet spatched by Nero on a similar errand. There may 


christians have not learned the great lesson that 
war is, also, an anti-christian thing. I was pained, 
only a few days ago, to hear a distinguished minister 
of the gospel, when addressing an assembly of 
divipes, and speaking to them about the calamities 
which had befallen America, say, “ War may be 
wrong; we know slavery 7s. We may have doubts 
about the former.’? What a confusion, either of 
timidity or of ignorance! What should we say of 
a christian minister who could not understand the 
plain words of an English Bible—not able to un- 
derstand the words of the Master to his disciples, 
“ Resist not evil. Love your enemies. Do good 
to them that hate you. Pray for them who perse- 
cute you, and despitefully use you, that we may be 
the children of your Father who is in heaven.” If 
slavery be wrong, most anti-christian, war must be 
equally, if not more so. If it be a crime to think 
that 4,000,000 negroes are kept in perpetual 
slavery to grow cotton and sugar, what shall we 
say to the 4,000,000 war men of Europe in bond- 
age, not to grow cotton and sugar, but to be the 
murderers of each other? 

When we speak of the King of Christianity, by 
what name is He distinguished from all other kings 
and potentates? Is it not by the name of “ Prince 
of Peace?”? When the angels descended, filling 
the air with their joyful anthems, on the morning 
of His birth, what was their song? ‘ Peace on 
earth, good will towards men.” When He opened 
his mouth to teach the people, what did He say? 
“ Blessed are the peace-makers.” Did He speak 
of enemies? ‘“ Hate not your enemies, but love 
them.” Did He speak of injuries? “If ye do not 
forgive men their trespasses, neither will your 
Heavenly Father forgive you your trespasses.” 
When at last He fell into the hands of his enemies, 
and they crucified Him, what did He do? Did He 
call the twelve legions of invisible angels to crowd 
around Him? Did He say to them, “ Draw your 
swords, and defend me’ in the dire hour of my 
peril?” What did the Master say? “ Father, for- 
give them; they know not what they do.” His 
sublime purpose in coming into the world was to 
bring man near to Himself, and to restore peace 
between man and God, and between man and his 
conscience. The spirit of christianity is everywhere 
a spirit of peace and righteousness, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. 

We are told that the peace principles are alto- 
gether a theory, though a beautiful theory; and 
surely that is better than nothing in the present 
iron age of utilitarianism. Astronomy was only a 


exist doubts as to the exhaustiveness of their search; 
there may prove to be other tributaries of the Nile 
flowing from the east or from the west, from more 
distant fountain-heads than Speke and Grant have 
seen; but this much appears certain, that these ex- 
plorers have traced the trunk stream of the river 
of Egypt to its exit from the Lake Nianza, and 
that a southern limit of latitude has also been de 
termined, within which the tributaries of the lake 
must necessarily lie. 

The most striking popular fact to be deduced 
from the present exploration is, that the Nile is far 
the longest river in the world, at least in one of the 
two senses of that epithet. When we measureits — 
deposed predecessor, the Mississippi, in a direst 
line between its mouth and the head of its remotest 
tributary, we find the distance to be about 1,749 
miles; the corresponding measurement of the Nilé 
is no less than 2,380. If, on the other hand, we 
care to measure the course of either stream in ité 
main features, by following their principal bends 
with a pair of compasses, we obtain 2,450 for thé 
Mississippi, against 3,050 for the Nile. We havé 
not patience to inquire into the minute meander 
ings of either stream; indeed, the exceedingly tors 
tuous course of the upper part of the latter iver 
still unmapped with accuracy, There is no othet 
on the globe that links such different climates a8 
the Nile, none that is so remarkable for its physical 
peculiarities, none that is clothed with equal his 
torical interest, and none that has so attracted or 
so baffled the theorist and the explorer. Let t# 
state, in a few words, the slow steps by which its 
investigation had hitherto advanced, before we 
narrate the adventures of the party by whom it has, 
at length, been accomplished. 

All the world knows that tourists may sail 
readily up the Nile from its mouth, if they wish it, — 
to the second cataract, a distance of 750 miles, — 
neglecting the meanderings of the river; and they — 
also know that a further course of 700 miles, partly 
navigable with ease and partly with great difficulty, 
takes the traveller to Khartiim, where the Blue 
and White branches combine. Their united volume 
forms the identical stream that intersects the whole — 
breadth of the Sahara with a thread of habitable — 


land ; for not single tributary, except the Atbirs 


—and that is almost dry in summer, while 
mouth is barely 180 miles below Kharti 

anything to its volume. Bruce reached Abyssinie — 
at the end of the last century. He acted upon the | 
erroneous conclusion that the Blue River was thé — 
more important of the two arms. He accordingly — 
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Nile became a highway for competing traders, 
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devoted himself to exploring the Lake Dembea,/command means to take out with him an imposing| various hypotheses on the aphy of various 
whence it derives its source, and therefore he/expedition, so completely organized as to be inde-| parts of Eastern Africa. They bad not the influ- 
glaimed the honour of having discovered the foun-| pendent of the natives. ence they deserved. It was perhaps natural that 
tain head of the Nile. The Blue River was cer-| While progress lavguished on the White Nile,|the simple statements of men writing from Africa 
tainly the more important stream of the two, speak-/and geographers were periodically tantalised and |itself, who were able to converse with numbers of 
ing socially, for it led to Abyssinia, and its banks|disappointed by scraps of intelligence published in/|travellers, including the native captains of caravan 
were populous; while the White Nile led due south |the bulletin of the French Geographical Society,| parties, who were, of all negroes, the best qualified 












- jpto morasses, and to the haunts of barbarians./an entirely new base of operations was suggested |informants, should impress the majorit 


of poogra: 
There is life in the waters of the former, as they/to future travellers. Two missionaries, Krapfand|phers with a greater air of reality han earned 
swirl past Khartim, clear, blue, and sparkling,| Rebmann, directed by religious caprice, selected a|discussions, elaborated within the sound of Bow 
like a vast salmon-stream; but the huge White|small town on the east coast of Africa as their sta-| Bells. 
Nile has a oe neon = ed = tion. It is called Mombas; it lies a little to the (To be continued.) 
size of its mouth is masked by an island; and when|north of Zanzibar, and in Jat. 4° 4’S. Theyes-| , . : : 
jts undivided waters have been entered, they seem| tablished themselves there, learnt native eames pics sae yen *y har > : termine 3 
so stagnant as to suggest the idea of a backwater|made journeys to the interior, and published an a ae oo o mg liable " a al cn 
to the Blue Nile, rather than a sister affluent. But|account of what they had seen and heard. They i me ys - ~ hit ra lib gree ? a f 
its breadth and depth more than compensate for| astonished European geographers by the assertion frmin ar hi + eee ee — ying: OF ‘ll 
the sluggishness of its current; and we now know,|that they had found two snow-capped mountains, : dail , : th sane Jisti ae ae we 
by better measurements than the contemporaries of| whose position they fixed at an extravagant dis- o the ac “} _— ‘con ne an 
Brace were enabled to take, that its greater volume|tance from the coast. Unfortunately for their h io ‘af ~ 8 1 ya te ri bere . val 
of water, as well as its far superior length, justly| credit, their narratives were too loosely recorded to cee eae ii re hi we 7 we 7 . "tr 
mark it to be the parent stream of the river of|endure a searching criticism ; their itineraries were cae ee Se ee ee a er “ oo vntil 
Egypt. discussed, and their journeys were shown to have ‘t i va t “bliters ae Th oa aie in we 
The White Nile was wholly neglected until M./ extended only a half or a third of the distance they ; ald = . he ere ak af 1 an rahi 7 
linant made a short expedition up it for one or|had claimed to have accomplished. Fanciful con- eee es sts: i aaa he ao §, be out 
two hundred miles, in 1827. His report of its size,| clusions were also interwoven with their statements aa b . . we _ yes 7, ‘iar y ' 
and of the ivory, gums, and other savage products] of fact. In consequence of these serious inaccura- = vac ‘bation _s: pe sa . anes, 1 
that were procurable on its banks, inflamed the|cies, a misgiving unjustly attached itself to the facult eens . bi oe 1 ae Se 
curiosity and the greed of the Egyptian Government, | whole of their story. They were bitterly assailed "C ca at reas nected ith site maul 
who were then bent on extending their dominions.|on many sides; some persons asserted the moun- f _ sie a ve tee : ie d : W pa 
They sent out expeditions during three successive| tains to be myths, and others believed them to exist| © a ze ‘ 4 ee : aa ae saa 
years, in which Arnaud and Werne took part, and] as peaks of moderate altitude, whitened by quartz Pe vcoll 6 ae —_ a> ease 
explored the river for far more than 1,000 miles|or dolomite. There were but a few who, while a : "i , ai dan a a sde et ene 
of water-way, terminating at or about Gondakoro,|they acknowledged the missionaries to be unscien-|"°™'® ile ‘i See See naa vm ‘a Sa a od 
which we have at length ascertained, through|tific, recoiled from accusing them of intentional hes aie ed pa ace ae ‘ote ie ned 
Bpeke’s observations, to be in lat. 4° 54’ N. and| misstatement, and refused to believe that a native I thir eit | a om e ao — N or I a ere 
long. 31° 46’ E. Fifty or sixty miles above Gon-| of German Switzerland, like Rebmann, should mis- a lie : if h an pie a ergo" 
dakoro, the navigation of the river is absolutely|take the character of so familiar an object as a snow ae J ie he b t i J ok : if to “y 
interrupted by rapids and rocks. mountain, when he had spent many days in its)“ ab eae <i ee Wa. land. ne 
Henceforward, and by slow degrees, the White| neighbourhood, and walked partly round it. We|J°% W Deneve ee, ae 
now know that the latter view was the correct one ; 
but, at the time of which we are speaking, discus- 
sions grew exceedingly warm, and further explora- 
tions were urgently called for in Eastern Africa. 
The next incident that bears upon our subject 
was the appearance of a map, wholly compiled from 
native information by — Rebmanp, with the as- 
sistance of another missionary, — Erhardt. It 
included a vast territory, reaching from the eastern 
coast to the medial line of Africa, and was founded 
on the statements of travellers by several caravan 
routes, which were said to run parallel to one an- 
other, from the coast to the interior, at 150 miles 
apart, and to end, in every case, on the shores of 
a lake. Other information connected the routes 
seanty success. Our maps of the high Nilotic coun-| by cross sections, and made it probable that the 
tties are compromises of exceedingly different re-|three lakes were one continuous shect of water, 
Eemmatices, mostly devoid of any astronomical| prolonged into the Lake Maravi of the older maps. 
is; and the farthest exploration of the most suc-|‘The memoir that accompanied the missionaries’ 
cessful traveller, Miani, reached only to a point|sketch was composed with great ability, and could 
Which Speke has now ascertained to be in lat. 3°| not fail to convince readers that, notwithstanding 
34’ N. As for the extraordinary sketch of Pethe-|the improbability of the existence of a sheet of 
tick’s route, which that traveller laid down upon| water of the egregious dimensions and unnatural 
paper with a free hand, and without the slightest|outline ascribed to it in the sketch, there was un- 
astronomical check, we dismiss it from our con-|doubtedly a lake country-of great extent at some 
sideration. It is wholly unproved, and is, in many|sixty days’ journey from the eastern coast, and 
_. improbable. that more than one road to it lay perfectly open to 
he failure of travellers from Gondakoro was| any traveller who chose to make the effort. 
mainly due to the distance of that place from| ‘The labours of — Cooley are too well known} s+ home with his father, who is far advanced in 
Khartiim, whence all supplies had to be drawn, to| and too numerous to need recapitulation here. He years. There is hardly any ordinary piece of 
the wretched quality of Khortiim servants, and to had advocated a long narrow lake, stretching down| Work which he cannot execute with almost the 
the disorganized and poverty-stricken character of| Eastern Africa; but his arguments were based on facility and readiness of one who has the full use 
country immediately beyond Gondakoro. | travels that were little known to the English public, | of pis sight. Like most blind people, Louttit is of 
traveller could obtain no porters at that place,|and were raised on an almost too ingenious critical | 4 oheerful and contented disposition ; and he has 
of burthen did not exist, yet a strong party|basis. The same may be said, with more or less hitherto maintained himself, by his own industry, 
Was essential to security and progress. Success) truth, of the arguments of the Abyssinian traveller,| without the smallest aid from the poor funds, or 






































































In John O’ Groat’s Journal there is an account 
of a singular blind genius:—* There have been 
blind poets, blind professors of mathematics, blind 
road contractors, etc.; but, so far as we know, @ 
blind boat-builder is a novelty. The township of 
Barrock, in the parish of Dunnet, however, affords 
at present a striking instance of this in an indi- 
vidual of the name of William Louttit, who has 
been blind from his infancy. This man has, with- 
out any assistance whatever, built two or three 
small fishing boats; and he has just completed 
one measuring twelve feet in keel, and of suffi- 
cient size for six men to fish in. Competent 
judges, who have seen this last specimen of his 
mechanical ingenuity, say the boat is, in every 
way, well-finished, and would do credit to the 
most skilful and most experienced boat-carpenter 
in the country. One little episode in his history 
is so remarkable that it deserves to be particularly 
mentioned. He has a brother, who is the owner 
of a small coasting vessel, which he sails himself, 
and for some time the subject of our brief notice 
went with him as one of the crew, and in many 
respects was highly useful on board. Whether he 
ever ventured up the rigging, or took his turn at 
the helm, we have not heard; but it is not im- 
probable that he did both. He has now altogether 
abandoned Neptune’s precarious element, and lives 


who formed stations near its banks, and trafficked 
in ivory and slaves. They had little power to 
eonvey geographical knowledge, and, for the most 
they had strong pecuniary interest in with- 

ing what they knew; so that our acquaintance 
with the river, in a scientific point of view, was out 
ae proportion inferior to its value and accessi- 
y: 
Praiseworthy attempts have been made by indi- 
viduals, who were mainly incited by the earnest 
appeals of the French Geographical Society, and 
especially of its late venerable President, M. Jo- 
mard, to explore beyond Gondakoro, and to map 
the neighbourhood of the river; but they met with 


, Was only possible to an able leader, who could| Dr. Beke, and of a crowd of others who entertained any other charitable institution.” 
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Do what you may, crosses are crosses sti/, No 
art of man’s device can make the crooked straight. 
* * * Oh there is anguish in the thought, 
that “ nothing can be done,” the soul thus muses 
on its sorrow and thinks again, “ Truly this is a 
grief, and I must bear it.” (Jer. ix. 19.) Philoso- 
phy is useless then. Stern patience brings no real 
comfort with it. A smiling face may hide a broken 
heart; and lips will speak of resignation, when the 
worm of blasted hopes is preying on the soul. 
Where, then, is comfort to be found? Not the 
mere owning that your trials come from God. (Ecc. 
vii. 18.) Cain owned as much as this, yet Oain was 
wretched still. And reader, you will be wretched 
in your trials if you can do nomore. Naught but 
the eross of Christ makes other crosses straight. 
Do you know Jesus Christ? By name you know 
Him, doubtless; but is he in your heart? Say, are 
= forgiven? Are you at peace with God? 

the Holy Spirit dwell in you? Does He in- 
struct your soul? If not, then must your cross be 
heavy still. 
But, child of God, thou knowest what it is to 
have thy crosses straightened. Oft hast thou brought 
them to the cross of Christ, and even rejoiced to 
have a cross to bear. All things are precious that 
bring thee to the Cross. Tried by this rule, thy 
bitter things are sweet, thy crooked things are 
straight,—“ Exclesiastes” by G. W. Mylne. 


Slanghtering Cattle. 
A few days after my arrival at, Buenos Ayres, 
I was taken by a friend to see some of the Sala- 
deros and Burracas, a little beyond the southern 
extremities of the city. The saladeros are enor- 
mous establishments in which the cattle are slaugh- 
tered for their hides and tallow, and their flesh is 
converted into jerked beef. The barracas are 
store-houses for produce. On approaching this 
district there are plenty of indications of the trade 
in dead beasts. In one place was'a vast heap of 
what I at first imagined must be gigantic mussel- 
shells, but they soon proved to be hoofs. A little 
further the land was protected from the encroach- 
ments of the Riachuelo river by a wall composed 
of thousands of skulls of cattle, patched with sods 
of turf. Large and fierce dogs in great numbers 
lurked about in corners, licking their lips after 
some dainty bit of offal surreptitiously walked off 
with, and looking as if they would soon take to the 
legs of a visitor if their natural supplies were cur- 
tailed. Countless sea-gulls, surfeited with their 
filthy breakfast, were lazily trying to digest it on 
the land which they whitened with their presence, 
now and then whirling about for a few moments, 
as if shaking themselves to make room for a fresh 
su . Presently we sawa mighty cloud 
of dust, whence cawe a sound like mufiled thunder, 
mixed with screams and wild yells. Stand clear! 
get out of the way! here comes a drove of about 
@ thousand cattle from the country, to be slaugh- 
tered at the saladeros. Not with the decorous 
march of Smithfield come these devoted beasts— 
ite another style of thing, and well worth seeing. 
our or five peons, or drivers, in brilliant ponchos 
of red, blue, and yellow, ride in front at full gallop, 
cracking their whips, and screaming to one another, 
while you gladly draw up near the wall to get out 
of the way, as they charge towards yon. Close at 
their heels comes the whole herd, heads down and 
tails up, going at their maddest speed, encouraged 
thereto by more peons at their sides, On they go, 
ing through the cloud of dust, and at last 
the mad line is ended by another set of peons, all 
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calm spectator feels the spell. 
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Half stifled with| required for the purpose of breeding. 


dust, we went on our way to the ealaderos, where |upon thousands of sea-gulls fatten on these 


we see the completion of the bovine destiny, and/of slaughter, and find a paradise in what must he 


arrived there about a quarter of an hour before 
the slaughter commenced. 

About eight hundred beasts had been driven 
into a corral, or enclosure, made of strong posts 
nearly a foot thick, one side of which towards the 
yard tapered off into a kind of funnel about six 
feet wide, which was crossed by a strong bar with 
an iron pulley in it. This was approached by a 
small tramway, upon which traveled a truck large 
enough to carry two of the animals at the same 
time, and running parallel tothe slaughtering plat- 
form, which was of great size, and gently inclined 
towards the gutter, made for carrying off the blood. 
Groups of dark-visaged men and lads were chatting 
gaily as they sharpened their knives, and the chief 
executioner stood by his post, somewhat raised over 
the bar and pulley. ‘The pulley was traversed by 
a rope of the customary raw hide, one end of which 
terminated in the lasso or noose running on a ring 
of iron, and the other end was attached firmly to 
two horses standing saddled in the open yard. The 
time had come; two gaily dressed peons, with the 
unfailing cigarette in their mouths, jumped lightly 
into the saddles of the two horses, casting a Par- 
tian glance behind, to see if all was right. The 
infantry were ready, knife in hand, and the work 
of death began. ‘Ihe butcher-in-chief gathered up 
his lasso, and with practised eye selected two beasts 
whose heads were in sufficiently close proximity to 
be entangled in a single cast. He swung it two or 
three times round his head, and in a moment the 
four horns were firmly gripped with unerring ac- 
curacy. Ata signal from him the two horsemen 
spurred their steeds into a plunge forwards for 
about twenty yards, with the other end of the 
rope, and instantly the two poor brutes were 
dragged forward, till their heads were jammed 
hard agaiust the bar with the pulley. Then the 
executioner stoops, and with two quiet thrusts of 
his knife divides the spine a little behind the horns ; 
he casts loose the noose from their heads, and two 
corpses fall heavily on the truck which is ready to 
receive them; the truck is rapidly wheeled to the 
platform, and another rope attached to a horse, is 
fastened to a fore-leg of each; a touch of the spur, 
a violent jerk, and the bodies are twitched off the 
truck and deposited on the platform, with their 
heads close to the gutter, while the truck is sent 
back for more victims. ‘Two men seize on each, 
and cut their throats; the hide is taken off with 
inconceivable skill and rapidity; knives glance, 


and with light, but marvellously accurate touch, |’ 


the head and limbs disappear. In about five min- 
utes the animal is literally gone to pieces, vanished 
almost before he has done kicking. ‘The hide is 
hung up in one place, the legs are on different 
hooks, the good meat is hung in huge slabs to 
cool upon long railings, and the bony structure is 
carried off to the steaming vats. Meanwhile, the 
fatal lasso is thrown again and again with horrible 
monotony, and the whole platform is covered with 
animals flying to pieces so quickly that you cannot 
follow the operation. In a moderate day’s work 
the whole eight hundred will be disposed of in this 
way. I never saw so disgusting a sight, and could 
not help thinking, as I watched these wild-looking 
men, how quickly they might have turned us into 
unrecognizable jerked beef and candles for expor- 
tation. Vast quantities of mares are slaughtered 
for the sake of their hides and grease; but the 
method of execution is different, as they are killed 
with the blow of a heavy hammer on the skull. 


the infernal regions of the noble quadrupeds— 
South Am, Sketches. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 


What might be done if men were wise— 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another? 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindly drops of living-kindness; 
All knowledge pour, | 
From shore to shore, 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 


All slavery, warfare, lies, and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together ; 
And milk and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. } 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 

The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect, 
In self-respect, 

And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering brother : 
More than the tongue 
F’er said or sung, 
If men were wise, and loved each other. 
Cuarves Mackay, 


ee 


THE POET CHILD. 
“Mother—dear mother,” a child one day 
Exclaimed, with a languishing sigh, 
“O why do the spring-tides fade away, 
And the flowers with their freshness die? 
If our life could be one long sunny spring, 
If around us were clustering bowers, 
Where beautiful birds might preen and sing, 
What an exquisite life were ours! 


Selected, 


“We might rove, in our sport, the livelong day, 
Amid scenes enchantingly fair; 

And when tired, at length, of our childish play, 
Our couch with the wild birds share. 

And lie down to rest, in the dreamy hush 
Of the glades of the greenwood deep, 

Till the lull of the murmuring fountain’s gush 
Might soothe us, at length, to sleep.” 


“Dear child,” the mother tenderly said, 
“ What a fanciful scheme you have drawn— 

A couch in the shadowy forest glade! 
A home on the summer lawn! 

Yet I think when some few fleeting years were pass’d, 
Of this life with its music and flowers, 

I should hear your sweet tones whisper at last, 
‘What a dull, sad life is ours!’ 

“And remember, child, the bountiful hand 
Which maketh the spring decay, 

Bids the bloom that you love into fruits expand 
Ere it utterly dies away; 

And thus, if some sad and sorrowful hours 
Oppress our hearts with their gloom, 

They but chasten these turbulent souls of ours, 
And prepare them for joys to come.” 


The Pennsylvania Or Wells——The published 
statements respecting the productiveness of the oil 
region in the north-western part of the State, suf 
prising as some of them appear, are probably ia 
the main correct. One large well at Tit is 
said to have been sold for a million of dollars, 
the yield of the well to be two hundred barrels & 


day. ‘One well, owned by two brothers, brings 

them in $800 a day, and a sixteenth of another — 
well, $100 a day. The revenue from taxation — 
which accrues to the United States Government — 
from the oil wells, is estimated at five — i 


dollars per year. The oil wells of Pennsylvat 


soviing and urging on the wild race in such a|Nobody in the whole continent would think of| are as prolific in wealth as its iron and coal . 
state i 


whip-cracking excitement, that eyen a|tiding a mare, so all are 


killed except those'The entire product of the Allegheny oil 
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_ how vain are all our desires and endeavours for |°f ur Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of @ 
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estimated in round numbers at about 5000 barrels |truth which came by Jesus Christ, inwardly re-|dog!? or, as the case might be, did he not daily 
per day, or 1,800,000 barrels per annum. The|vealed by the Holy Spirit, that thus we may be|regret that no eens had presented itself of 
quantity of oil exported during the six months end- |saved from condemnation and separation from the | cutting some infidel throat ? 
ing Sixth month 30th last, was 454,990 barrels. | love and favour of God, and from the faithful whose} “ In about five minutes the darkness began to 
habitations are in the Trath. Strive to have the|clear. Immediately we could see, we found our- 
mind released from all dependence on the flesh, |selves and everything bel to us covered with 
from which the church so deeply suffers; and to|a fine impalpable dust of a reddish colour. There 
be united to the Living Power, wherein we may|is no sand of this colour in any of these deserts ; 
enjoy the fellowship of the saints. May “the grace|so the opinion was that the dust-laden cloud was a 
“¢ and |traveller straight from the Egyptian desert. As 
the communion of the Holy Ghost,” be with us,|the darkness fled, a dull-red, luminous glare, the 
perfecting our joy and hope, confirming our faith,|most awe-inspiring part of the storm, I thought, 
and enabling us to support all the testimonies of|succeeded, and steeped all surrounding objects, A 
Truth. We are to deal justly, love mercy and walk|hum from the basaars suddenly arose, and soon 
humbly; which is our whole duty—seeking not to|swelled into a loud prolonged shout, in which it 
rob Christ.of his honour—avenging not ourselves|seemed that every breathing soul in the town that 
—not allowing entrance to the spirit whereby self|had a voice, took a rejoicing part. We saw no sun- 
is raised into dominion, and Christ excluded, to the |set that evening; the sombre red glare that came 
separation of our hearts from Him, and one from/|streaming into the windows, and bathing everything 
another. around, was gradually lost in the darkness of night. 
By ten o’clock that night, as we smoked our even- 
ing pipe in the open verandah, we looked up at 
stars shining forth bright and brilliant, but in vain 
did we look for any trace of the evening’s storm in 
the dark blue vault of heaven.’’—DBlackwood’s 
Magazine. 












































































For “The Friend.” 

Badeavour to Keep the Unity of the Spirit. 
Without an indwelling of spirit with Christ, who 

js the root and ground of true unity and sympathy, 


their prevalence !—how insurmountable the barrier 
interposed by the exercise of human wisdom and 
strength, in matters of religious concern, to that 
unity of heart and pur wherein true and en- 
during love consists! What a wall of partition di- 
vides the livingly exercised and the carelessly un- 
concerned ; who, following the dictates of natural 
reason, regard not the oppressions of the suffering 
Seed and Word of life, which “is pressed down in 
them, as a cart is pressed that is full of sheaves.” 

Without cherishing the fellowship there is in 
suffering, what ground have we to look for the 
blessing of unity of spirit with Christ and his faith- 
ful followers? How often do we hear the bond of 
spiritual union spoken of as within the reach of 
human wisdom and strength, and those censured 
who are unable to sympathize in the teachings and 
labours of these for the promotion of that which 
can only be advanced in the Divine counsel, and by 
the aid of Divine power ! 

But this, we may charitably believe, is from 
want of an experimental knowledge of the true 
ground of spiritual unity and sympathy, which con- 
sist not in outward profession, association or sub- 
scription ; neither in superficial friendship, but 
rather in simple, unreasoning obedience to the 
pointings of the true witness; having the mind 
continually exercised to know and follow his di- 
rection ; sitting and waiting daily at wisdom’s 

tes. 

A strict adherence to the rules of morality, liv- 
ing in all outward blamelessness, may keep us in 
worldly credit, securing to us outward praise ; yet 
without something higher and deeper, there can 
never be witnessed the saving knowledge of Truth, 
enjoyed by those in whose hearts the Lord of Hosts 
is sanctified ; through fervent, inward exercise be- 
fore Him, in order to witness repentance and for- 

iveness of sins—both secret and open—and to 

now, and be strengthened to perform, his most 
holy and acceptable will. Herein we may witness 
“the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” by 
which alone we can be made members of Christ’s 
living body, and enabled of a truth to say, “One 
is our master, even Christ, and al! we are brethren.” 

Accept, ye prisoners of hope, this feeble tribute 
to the uniting, preserving, and delivering power of 
the inward life ; and though long seasons of watch- 





An Bastern Sand-Storm, 


“We ourselves hurried home, for we saw plainly 
that the storm would be upon us in a few minutes. 
The appearance of this driving cloud from our ve- 
randah was grand in the extreme. We now were 
convinced that a sand-storm, and that one of no 
ordinary kind, was about to burst upon us in all its 
fury ; for the cloud, now that we came to look at 
it, evidently held no rain in its lurid depths. The 
dark shades of it were of the deepest purple, and 
the edges, as it came up from the westward, were 
tinted a glorious gold. Every instant, as the light 
played over the surface, we beheld colours varying 
from a brilliant orange to the deep, dark, sombre 
tones of red and purple. Birds of all descriptions, 
screaming wildly, were endeavouring, some by rapid 
flight, some by soaring high into the yet clear vault 
of heaven, to avoid the sand-laden atmosphere that 
was surging toward us in a way wondrous to be- 
hold. In less than fifteen minutes from the time we 
first observed it, the fiery breath of the storm was 
upon us. Hirst came the moan of a rushing mighty 
wind, as it swept angrily by. ‘There were a few 
date trees in the garden below. Their large sturdy 
leaves were for an instant strangely agitated ; the 
next they were torn away with a crash, and then ‘ , P 
burried along to leeward, as are the light leaves of|of which she was a member, she united a charity 
a beech before an autumn breeze. The stout trees|that believeth and hopeth all things. In the 
themselves swayed to and fro, then bent down, and | regulation of her life and habits she was regardful 
bowed humbly before the wrath of the gale. of what might seem to others quite immaterial; 

“ A few seconds more and the town was plunged but she was far from requiring others to conform to 
into an utter darkness as of midnight. Though two|her standard. In times of controversy and divi- 
of us were within a yard of each other, out in the/sion, it was her effort to maintain what she be- 
open verandah, it was impossible to trace even the|lieved to be the faith once delivered to the saints ; 
outline of the figure, so impenetrable was the gloom.| but no bitter or censorious reflections upon those 
There was a feeling that some kind of fine sand was|who differed from her, were expressed or enter- 
pervading every sense of the body. ‘There was a|tained. The readiness and cheerfulness with which 
ing and waiting in your wards, for its arising and | peculiar das¢e in the atmosphere, and the eyes sud-|she administered to the needy and suffering, were 
help, may be appointed and witnessed, question|denly became painful and sore. After the one fu-|conspicuous traits of her character; and —— 
not the coming of deliverance, in the Lord’s own|rious gust of wind had passed on, there was a great| her oname were limited, it may be truly said o 
time, when your prison doors may be opened, and/stillness in the air, and immediately the darkness| her, that “she did what she could” for the allevia- 
the captive spirits set free to unite again in hum-|set in, the buzz and hum of the bazaars was com-|tion of the sorrows and woes that were within her 

€ rejoicing and living praise, with those who may |pletely hushed. Our servants thought the last day reach. : ‘ondshi 

ve been your companions in tribulation, and are|had come, and as we heard, this was the general} To the few who enjoyed her closest friendship, 
now made with you, partakers of the peace and joy | opinion through the town ; for even the ‘oldest in-| her virtues and graces shown with peculiar cone 
of sustaining hope and faith; because of the fruit|habitant’ had never seen any dust-storm resembling | Humble, sincere, fearless in the discharge of duty, 
of patience and experience, even the love of God|this. In these moments of darkness more than one | 0d firm in resisting wrong; she was gentle, truth- 
shed abroad in the heart. pious follower of the Prophet, as he felt himself ful, unreserved, and full of warm sympathy. h 

Look not out to the discouragements which may| choking with dust, thought that the hour in which} The Master came and called for hér without we 
surround and abound ; but rather inward and up-|be should find himself gliding to heaven and un-|previous warning of sickness. She arose h. a 
ward to the preserving, delivering Power that can| bounded bliss had at length approached. Had he|™morning of the 15th inst., in usual health, 
enable us to rise above, and triumph over, all that|not fasted till he had become the mere ghost of his| While occupied about domestic duties, the messenger 
May seek to oppose our advancement in the way|former self? Had he not rubbed his forehead on|0f death appeared, and before noon she a 

unity and peace. Seek to have the mind turned |the black stone of the distant Mecca? Had he not|!eased from the perishing tabernacle of the , 


sauteed 
For “The Friend.” 
Margaret Charchman 


It was the privilege of the writer of this notice 
to know this dear Friend, somewhat intimately, for 
the larger part of her womanhood; and though 
others may have known her more intimately, none 
could be more deeply impressed with the symmetry 
and excellence of her christian character. In the 

isdom of the Divine Being, it was appointed to 
ie to pass through many trials, and she had grace 
given her to bear them with meekness and equa- 
nimity. 

At an early period of life she took Christ’s yoke 
upon her, and from the time she espoused his cause, 
till the hour of her death, her steady aim evidently 
was to glorify him who had ransomed her soul from 
the destroyer, and revealed to her the path of life. 

Her conscientiousness was tender. With a scru- 
pulous adherence to the principles of the religion 
she professed, and to the testimonies of the society 


and kept in the direction from whence life, light, and | fairly won the joys of the faithful in that his hand|@nd joined the triumphant throng of saints in 
_ Peace, are known to come; even the grace and|had once been red with the blood of the Christian] glory ! 
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Ivory. 


boiling the juice three hours in a common iron pot, 


even amidst all the varied temptations that assail. 


The immense demand for elephant’s teeth has of |¢ight gallons making one gallon of excellent syrup.|the path of the young. Oh, remember, He hath 


late years increased the supply of ivory from wll 
parts of Africa. At the end of the last century the 
annual average importation into England was only 
192,600 pounds ; in 1827 it had reached 364,784 

nds, or 6080 tusks, which would require the 
veath of at least 3040 male elephants. To produce 
1,000,000 pounds of ivory, the present annual 
English import, we should require (estimating each 
tusk at 60 pounds) the lives of 8333 male elephants. 
It is said that 4000 tuskers (or persons engaged in 
the collection of tusks) suffer death every year to 
supply England with combs, knife-handles, billiard 
balls, &e. 

A tusk weighing 70 pounds and upward is con- 
sidered by dealers as first class. Cuvier formed a 
table of the most remarkable tusks of which any 
account has been given. The largest on record 
was one which was sold at Amsterdam, which 
weighed 350 pounds. In some late sales in London, 
is Vargest of the Bombay and Zanzibar, was 122 
pounds; of Angola and Lisbon, 69 pounds; of 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, 106 pounds; of 
Cape Coast Castle, Lagos, &c., 114 pounds; of 
Gaboon, 91 pounds; of Egyptian, 114 pounds. But 
it must not be inferred that large tusks are now 
rare. On the contrary, it is probable that more 
long and heavy teeth are now brought to market 
than in any previous century. A short time ago 
an American firm cut up a tusk that was nine and 
a half feet long, eight inches in diameter, and which 
weighed nearly 800 pounds. The same firm, in 
1851, sent to the World’s Fair the largest piece of 
ivory ever sawed out. By wonderful machinery, 
invented in their own factory, they sawed out (and 
the process of sawing did the work of polishing a 
the same time) a strip of ivory 41 feet long and 12 
inches wide, and received rewarding attention from 
the commission. 

The most costly tusks, or portions of tusks, are 
those which are used for billiard balls. What are 
termed “ cut points,” of just the right size for bil- 
liard balls, from two and three-eighths to three 
and five-eighths inches in diameter, brought the 
highest price ($265) per cut, of any ivory offered 
in the London market at recent sales. Billiard- 
ball making has of late become a very important 
item of manufacture in this country. 

The teeth from the West Coast, with the excep- 
tion of Gaboon, are less elastic, and less capable of 
bleaching, than those that come from other portions 
of Africa. The West Coast tusks are much used 
for knife-handles. Since the French have possessed 
Algeria, they receive a considerable portion of 
ivory from Central Africa, by the large caravans 
that travel from Timbuctoo northward. 

Ivory is also furnished by the walrus, or sea- 
horse, and commands a price equal to the best 
qualities of elephant ivory. It is, however, too 
hard and non-elastic for many purposes, and has 
the disadvantage of being too small to cut up pro- 
fitably. 


For “The Friend.” 
Edditors of The Friend :—At the request of a 
valuable Friend, I send you this copy of an article 
published in “The Friend,” 10th Month 19th, 1844, 
for republication. As sugar and molasses are so 
dear at the present time, it seems desirable to en- 
courage farmers to make use of all the means for 
producing them that can be made profitable. 
Philadelphia, 9th Month 14, 1863. 
WATERMELON Syrup.—Uriah Johnson, a citi- 
zen of Carolina, has extracted from watermelons a 
syrup equal to molasses, which would produce su- 
gar of a good quality. The syrup is obtained by 








He thinks one acre of common sand-hill land would 
produce watermelons enough to make 200 gallons 
of syrup, equal to the best molasses. The refuse of 
the melon makes capital food for hogs, and thus 
nothing is lost. 


For “The Friend.” 
Believing the salutary caution and advice con- 
tained in the following letter would be useful to 
some of our beloved young Friends, if they would 
consider it seriously, it is offered for insertion in 
“The Friend.” 
Second month, 1840. 
My Dear Young Friend :— 


I believe I must acknowledge that my mind, 
yesterday, was introduced into much exercise and 
affectionate solicitude on thy account, under a re- 
newed belief, which has long attended me, that 
whatever thou mayest have been learning in the 
way of business since thy residence in this neigh- 
bourhood, thou hast been losing ground spiritually; 
losing instead of gaining in that which is the very 
best getting of all other gettings, the one thing 
supremely needful, and which only will stand thee 
in stead in the day of trial, the time of affliction 
and sickness, and the hour of death; even in the 
earnest search after that wisdom which “ is profit- 
able to direct,” and after that pure fear of the Lord, 
which is the beginning of widsom, and will be 
found to be “a fountain of Life, preserving from 
the snares of death.” Oh, my dear young friend, 
dost thou not feel in thyself, a loss towards thy- 
self—a loss towards God; a little less tenderness 
towards him, a little less desire after the know- 
ledge of his ways, and a feeling of the tender 
touches of his power in thy soul; but rather an 
inclination to disbelieve them, and turn from them, 
lest they should lead to what is mortifying and 
disagreable to nature, (as itis true and likely they 
should),? And this has arisen from slighting of the 
gentle voice of Christ’s Spirit in the secret of the 
heart, and a turning from the shinings and instruc- 
tive reproofs of his light in the conscience, which 
I believe thou hast felt and heard even in very 
little matters; for I fully know we can never go 
down hill as it were, or lose ground spiritually, 
without being favoured with timely warning, and 
sufficient strength to rally again if we will but lay 
hold of it. And so having suffered a loss of strength 
inwardly, through unfaithfulness to these little feel- 
ings and secret reproofs, then it appears outwardly 
also; the mind becoming more and more leavened 
with the worldly spirit; and into a desire after 
new and fashionable cuts, and articles of dress, and 
modes of dressing the hair, and then the manners'| 
and language must be moulded accordingly also; 
and so the simplicity of the Truth is gradually 
thrown off, and we lose our testimony-bearing, and 
cannot be distinguished from others, who do not 
profess so highly as we do. 

And now, oh, my dear young friend, how ear- 
nestly do I long that thou mayest be aroused to 
consider where thou art, what thou art doing, and 
whither the path will lead which I fear thou hast 
made some steps in! Ponder the path of thy feet 
in the pure fear of the Lord. Search and try the 
ways by his holy light. Oh, beg of him to search 
and try thee thoroughly, and not to spare thee, 
but to lead thee in the way to everlasting life and 
peace. Qh! if thou do but turn unto him with all 
thy heart and cry unto him :—* my Father, thou 
shalt be the guide of my youth,” yielding thyself 
to be guided and restrained by him, he will again 
and again visit thee with his love, strengthen 
thee by his grace, and preserve thee by his power, 


been the guide and feeder of thy dear father 
all his life long, (as I well remember hearing 
him testify ;) his Redeemer and help in all evil; 
and if thou seek him with full purpose of heart, 
and serve him uprightly, with a willing 

I believe he will deal as tenderly and bounti- 
fully with thee, and bless thee with his hea 
blessing, which makes truly rich. (Genesis, xlvi 
15, 16.) Heed not what others may say or think, 
neither look at what they do. Shun such societ; 
as draws thee away in mind from thy best fri 
—thy dear Saviour, whose voice and call is to 
thee in secret, “‘ Come with me, come with me, and 
I will bless thee.” Oh go forth quickly after him, 
(as Mary did,) bearing, and not being ashamed of 
his cross, and verily thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven.—L, A, Barclay. 


Sickness not Causeless—There never can be 
disease without a cause; and almost always the 
cause is in the person who is ill; he has either 
done something which he ought not to have done, 
or he has omitted something which he should have 
attended to. 

Another important item is, that sickness does 
not, as a general thing come on suddenly; as sel-, 
dom does it thus come, as a house becomes envel- 
oped in flames on the instant of the fire tirst break- 
ing out. There is generally a spark, a tiny flame, 
a trifling blaze. It is so with disease, and promp- 
titude is always an important element of safety 
and deliverance. A little child wakes up in the 
night with a disturbing cough, but which, after a 
while passes off, and the parents feel relieved; on 
the second night the cough is more decided; the 
third it is croup, and in a few hours more the dar- 
ling is dead! 

Had that child been kept warm in bed the whole. 
of the day after the first coughing was noticed, had 
fed lightly and got abundant warm sleep, it would 
have had no cough the second night, and the day 
after would have been well. 

An incalculable amount of human suffering and. 
many lives would be saved every year if two things 
were done uniformly. First, when any uncomfort- 
able feeling is noticed, begin at once, trace the 
cause of it, and avoid that cause ever after. Se 
cond, use means at once to remove the symptom; 
and among these, the best, those which are most 
universally available and applicable, are rest, 
warmth, abstinence, a clean person and pure ait 
When animals are ill, they follow nature’s instinet, 
and lie down to rest. Many a valuable life has 
been lost by the unwise effort of the patient to 
“keep up,” when the most fitting place was ® 
warm bed and a quiet apartment. 

Some persons attempt to “ harden their consti- 
tutions” by exposing themselves to the causes whieh 
induced their sufferings; as if they could, by so 
doing, get accustomed to the exposure, and ever 
thereafter endure it with impunity. A good con- 
stitution, like a good garment lasts the ny by 
its being taken care of. If a finger has been burned. 
by putting it in the fire, and is cured never so well, 
it will be burned again as often as it has been put 
in the fire; such a result is inevitable. There is 
no such thing as hardening one’s self against the 
causes of disease. What gives a man a cold to 
day will give him a cold to-morrow, and the next 
day, and the next. What lies in the stomach like 
a heavy weight to-day will do the same to-morrow}, 
and not in a less degeree, but a greater; and a% 
we get older, or get more under the influence of — 
disease, lesser causes have greater ill effects; 80 
that the older we get, the greater need is there for 
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’ 
increased efforts to favour ourselves, to avoid hard- | porals—to wit, what may be needful to them for| prayers, praises, or preachings, we ought not to do 
meat and clothing—as are freely given them by|it where and when we will, but where and when 
those to whom they have communicated spirituals.”|we are moved thereunto by the secret inspirations 

There is reason to believe that the preachers of|of his Spirit in our hearts, which God heareth and 
the gospel, who were instrumental in first gather-| accepteth of, and is never wanting to move us there- 
ing and establishing our religious Society, were| unto, when need is, of which he himself is the alone 
simple-minded and generally unlearned men and/proper judge. All other worship then, both praises, 
women, whose doctrine found its way to the hearts|prayers and preachings, which man sets about in 
of their hearers, because it was accompanied by ajhis own will, and at his own appointment, which 
divine power that enforced its truth, and wrought|he can both begin and end at his pleasure, do or 
a willingness to comply with its requirements.|leave undone, as himself sees meet, whether they 
Their preaching was not with enticing words of|be a prescribed form, as a liturgy, or prayers con- 
man’s wisdom, “ but in demonstration of the Spirit|ceived extemporarily, by the natural strength and 

It is strikingly consonant with the spirituality of and of power,’’ so that the faith of their converts| faculty of the mind, they are all but superstitions, 
this last dispensation to man, and equally corro- |“ should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in/will-worship, and abominable idolatry in the sight 
borative of the truth pointed at in the apostolic in- the power of God.” The faith thus begotten, being}of God; which are to be denied, rejected, and 
junction, “If any man minister let him do it as of|!iving and operative, wrought effectually by love to 
the ability which God giveth,” that the apostles,|the purifying of the heart, so that its fruit was 


ships and exposures, and be more prompt in rec- 
tifying any “ re by rest, warmth and ab- 
stinence.— s Journal. 


———LLLLLLL—L—_—_—_—_———_————_————————— 
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Intimately connected with the subjects referred to 


jn our last week’s editorial, are those of ministry 
and worship. Upon these the views of Friends 
differ widely from those of other religious societies. 


notwithstanding the opportunities they had enjoyed 
of learning the mysteries of his kingdom by imme- 
diate companionship and intercourse with Christ, 
both before and after his crucifixion, were~com- 
manded by him, when about to send them forth as 
preachers of the. gospel, to tarry at Jerusalem until 
endued with power from on high. That they were 
careful to obey this injunction is evident from the 
language of Peter where, in addressing the believers 
and referring to the revelations made beforehand 
to holy men of old, of “the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory that should follow,”’ he says, “ which 
are now reported unto you by them that have 
preached the gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven.” Friends have always 
held that this is the way in which the gospel has 
been preached by man from that day to the pre- 
sent time; and that it is the only way by which 
any finite fallen being, whether minister or not, can 
truly testify that the gospel is a message of glad 
tidings. For if, as the apostle Paul declares, “ no 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost,” it, is evident that no one can preach 
“the unsearchable riches of Christ’’ by any other 
means or under any inferior authority. 


manifested in a change of life, denying self, and a 
practical evidence of becoming Christ’s disciples by 
obeying his commandments. 

William Penn, in writing of the ministers among 
Friends in his day, uses this language: “ They were 
changed men themselves, before they went about 
to change others. Their hearts were rent, as well 
as their garments changed, and they knew the 
power and work of God upon them.” “ They went 
not forth to preach in their own time or will, but 
in the will of God, and spoke mot their own studied 
matter, but as they were opened and moved of his 
Spirit, with which they were well acquainted in 
their own conversion.” 

Amid all the efforts now making to introduce 
opportunities for teaching into the Society, let it 
not be overlooked or forgotten that the teaching 
which is of any worth, is, like ministry, a divine 
gift, and to edity must be exercised under the same 
authority; and as there is nothing more like the 
abomination that makes desolate than a spurious, 
unauthorized ministry, it is well for Friends every- 
where, both ministers and hearers, to cherish the 
belief of the Society that every rightly authorized 
preacher of the gospel, receives his or her gift and 


Ministry of the word is a divine gift, bestowed |Commission to exercise it,—both as to the place 


solely by the great Head of the Church on those 
whom He has first prepared to receive it, and whom 
he ordains to the work ; and is altogether irrespec- 
tive of sex, of talent, learning, or rank; and in no 
wise dependent upon the selection, training or ap- 
pointment of men. The same author quoted in our 
last, in treating concerning the ministry, says, “As 
by this gift, or light of God, all true knowledge in 
things spiritual is received and revealed ; so by the 
same, as it is manifested and received in the heart, 
by the strength and power thereof, every true min- 
ister of the gospel is ordained, prepared and sup- 
plied in the work of the ministry: and by the lead- 
img, moving, and drawing hercof, ought every 
evangelist and christian pastor to be led and or- 
dered in his labour and work of the gospel, both as 
to the place where, as to the persons to whom, and 
as to the times when he is to minister. Moreover, 
those who have this authority may and ought to 
preach the gospel, though without human commis- 
sion or literature; as on the other hand, those who 
Want the authority of this divine gift, however 
learned or authorized by the commissions of men 
and churches, are to be esteemed but as deceivers, 
and not true ministers of the gospel. Also, who 

ave received this holy and unspotted gift, ‘as 
they have freely received, so are they freely to 
give,’ without hire or bargaining, far less to use it 
88 a trade to get money by it: yet if God hath 
ealled any from their ewployments, or trades, by 
Which they acquire their livelihood, it may be law- 
ful for such, according to the liberty which they 


feel given them in the Lord, to receive such tem- 





where, and the time when—from the same Holy 
Head and High Priest as did the apostles; is bap- 
tized into the same spirit, and ministers with a 
greater or less measure of the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven; and that all other preaching, 
however sound in doctrine, or however nicely 
adapted to catch the ear or warm the feelings of 
the auditory, is but the enticidg words of man’s 
wisdom, and begets a faith, which at best stands 
only in the wisdom of men. | 

It was to be expected that those who are tired 
of the alleged strictness and unfitness for religious 
activity of old fashioned Quakerism, should find 
fault with our mode of public worship, and espe- 
cially our silent meetings. As iu these particulars 
Friends differ widely from other religious societies, 
persevering attempts have been made in different 
parts, to change our long established manner of 
|public worship, so as to have the reading and ex- 
position of portions of the Holy Scriptures to occupy 
a part of the time set apart for that purpose. But 
this, or any thing analogous, would be so radical 
a departure from the faith eyer held by the Society, 
that we should think those desiring or practising 
‘it, would no longer be considered members of it. 

The belief of the Society on this most important 
subject, has been again and again set forth, as 
follows : “ All true and acceptable worship to God 
is offered in the inward and immediate moving and 
drawing of his own Spirit, which is neither limited 
to places, times, nor persons; for though we be to 
worship him always, in that we are to fear before 
him, yet as to the outward signification, thereof in 





separated from, in this day of his spiritual arising : 
however it might have pleased him—who winked 
at the times of ignorance, with respect to the sim- 
plicity and integrity of some, and of his own inno- 
cent seed, which lay as it were buried in the hearts 
of men, under the mass of superstition—to blow 
upon the dead and dry bones, and to raise some 
breathings, and answer them, and that until the 
day should more clearly dawn and break forth.” 
This is clearly in accordance with the teachings of 
the New Testament, and were Friends to deny or 
shrink from maintaining it, they might indeed be 
merged in other societies; for however they might 
gain in popularaeceptance, they must wither away, 
and another people would be raised up not ashamed 
to confess Christ and his gospel before the world. 


It is always a satisfaction to “ The Contributors 
to The Friend,” to receive testimonials of approba- 
tion of their Journal from any of those who are 
accustomed to peruse its contents. It is encour- 
aging to persevere in the labour required to keep 
it in successful operation. The following which, 
among others, has been recently received, we give 
a place in our columns, though we know not that 
its author so intended. 

“* Having been a subscriber to, and (mostly) an 
attentive reader of ‘The Friend,’ from its com- 
mencement, I am free to express my approbation 
of the independent expression of motive and de- 
sign, sent forth in the editorial column of 5th 
inst.; and heartly concurin the sentiment that there 
is, at the present time, an increasing need of firm- 
ness of purpose and earnestness of action in main- 
taining the sound and christian-grounded principles 
of our Society, in accordance with the views and 
motives of its original founders. Various, and 
often too influential are the artificial innovations 
put forth under the plausible pretext of ‘ Charity, 
liberality, advance iu literary and intellectual ca- 
pability’ of ‘ modern times;’ and hence the need 
of earnest desire for Divine aid in our endeavours 
to maintain unsudlied the noble profession which 
cost its founders so high a price.—SUBSCRIBER.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreian.—News from England to the 9th inst. The 
Executive Committee of the Union and Emancipation 
Society, have addressed a memorial to Earl Russel on 
the subject of ship-building in England for the Confed- 
erate States. The memorialists refer to the two iron- 
plated ships launched from the building-yaré of the 
Laird’s, near Liverpool, and to the vessel of a similar 
character building on the Clyde, and they urge on the 
government a prompt investigation into the circum- 
stances connected with them. They say further that a 
strong conviction has taken hold of the public mind on 
this matier, and the prevailing feeling is, that these ves- 
sels are intended for the use of the southern confederacy, 
The London Morning Post, in an article respecting the 
two iron-clads building at Liverpool, says, that there is 
now little doubt that they will be detained by the gov- 
ernment on the allegation that they are fitted out for the 
purpose of carrying on hostilities against the United 





States. The steamer Miriam had arrived at Liverpool 
from Bermuda, with nearly 1000 bales of cotton. When 
she left Bermuda, the blockade runners Juno and Florida 
were in the harbor, having again successfully run the 
blockade. The trade between Wilmington, N. C.. and 
Bermuda was rapidly increasing, and scarcely a day 
passed without one or two arrivals from and departures 
for Wilmington. A large stock of cotton was accumu- 
lating at Bermuda in consequence of some of the blockade 
runners preferring that port to Nassau—the entrance to 
which had become dangerous from the Federal cruizers. 
The steamer Gibralter ran the blockade of Charleston on 
the morning of the 23d, conveying to the rebels six cannon 
of the largest size. Glass, Elliott & Co., of London, have 
made a contract with the directors of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Co., to manufacture and lay down, next summer, 
@ good sub-marine telegraph cable between Ireland and 
Newfoundland. The question of the Mexican throne is 
again brought prominently forward—a deputation from 
Mexico, having reached France to tender the crown to 
the Arch-Duke Maximilian. It is said that Maximilian 
will accept the offer if he is assured that it is the wish 
of the Mexican people, and he can obtain the aid of the 
great European Powers in the establishment of a stable 
goverment. Engagements between the Polish insur- 
gents and the Russians continue to be daily reported. 
St. Petersburg advices represent that there was a grow- 
ing hope that the peace of Europe would not be dis- 
turbed, Za France says, it is inclined to believe that 
some reforms will be conceded by Russia, but that they 
will be,of an unimportant character. 

Unitep States.—Suspension of the Habeas Corpus.— 
On the 15th inst. the President of the United States is- 
sued an important proclamation, suspending the writ of 
Habeas Corpus throughout the United States, in all cases 
where, by the authority of the President, the military, 
naval or civil officers of the national government may 
have in their custody, either as prisoners of war, spies, 
or aiders and abettors of the rebels, or officers, soldiers, 
or seamen, enrolled, drafted or mustered, or enlisted in 
or belonging to the land or naval service, or as deserters 
therefrom, or as amenable to military rules, or for resist- 
ing the draft. This suspension is made in pursuance of 
the act passed by the last Congress authorizing the Pre- 
sident to suspend the writ whenever in his judgment the 
public safety may require it, and it is to continue 
throughout the duration of the rebellion, or until modi- 
fied or revoked by a subsequent proclamation. The 
Secretary of War has ordered all officers in the military 
service of the United States to conform their proceedings 
to the President’s proclamation, and to refuse submission 
or obedience to all writs issuing from any court in con- 
travention of the same. 

The Siege of Charleston.—A late letter from Morris 
Island says, that the rebels are very busily engaged in 
repairing the damage done to Fort Sumter. Deserters 
coming into Gen. Gilmore’s lines state that after the fort 
is repaired, and the uew batteries mounted on James 
Island, Beauregard will assume the offensive, and that 
he will make an attempt to regain possession of Morris 
Island. They also report that Charleston is filled with 
troops. In the course of a week, Gilmore will be ready 
to open fire on the city, having had great difficulty in 
placing his guns in position on the north end of Morris 
Island. General Gilmore was engaged in erecting bat- 
teries on Cummings’ Point, under a heavy fire from Forts 
Moultrie and Johnson. The rebels have mounted two 
15 inch guns in Moultrie. Arebel despatch from Charles- 
ton says, that Gilmore was making arrangements to oc- 
cupy Morris Island permanently, putting up lines of 
telegraph along the shore, and converting Fort Wagner 
into a powerful work. It is also stated that the Federals 
are building a telegraph line along the coast from Fort 
Pulaski, near Savannah, to Cumming’s Point. General 
Gilmore in a congratulatory order to his troops, on the 
capture of Morris Island, says, that the city and harbor 
of Charleston lie at the mercy of the Union artillery. 

The Army of the Potomac.—A little change was made 
last week in the position of part of the forces, which 
were advanced to the Rapidan or south fork of the Rap- 
pahannock. They here found the rebels strongly posted 
to oppose the crossing. It is stated that the main body 
of the rebels is supposed to be intrenched at Gordons- 
ville, eighteen miles beyond the Rapidan. Some skir- 
mishing occurred near the Rapidan, and about 150 
rebels were captured. 

Arkansas and the Indian Territory.—Little Rock, the 
capital of Arkansas, was occupied by General Steele on 
the 10th inst. The rebels fled on his approach, without 
attempting resistance. They were pursued southwards 
by the Federal cavalry. At the latest dates received, 
General Blunt was at Fort Gibson, preparing to start for 
Fort Scott. In his recent campaign, he is said to have 
marched two hundred and fifty miles in nine days, and 
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to have cleared the rebels from 100,000 square miles of 
territory. 

Texas.—Late advices from New Orleans state, that a 
large and well organized expedition has left that city, 
the destination of which is not certainly known, though 
it was generally believed that it was intended to put 
down the rebellion in Texas. The troops sent include a 
part of Gen. Grant’s command. 

Free Labour in Louisiana.—The system of free labour 
adopted by the planters in Louisiana is said to work 
very favourably. The New Orleans Delta says, one year 
will show a wonderful change in the condition of affairs 
on the banks of the Mississippi. In those sections where 
there have been no interruptions from guerillas, the 
negroes have performed wonders in bringing forward the 
crops. In many cases a crop of cotton has been secured 
of a good average yield per acre, in addition to sugar 
and corn, enough to nearly pay the expenses of the plan- 
tation. Not the slightest difficulty has been experienced 
in getting plenty of hands, and they are easily stimulated 
to work faithfully without applying corporeal punish- 
ment. 

North Carolina.—A Newbern letter says, that great 
numbers of vessels run in and out of Wilmington, N. C., 
in spite of the blockade. Peace meetings have been held 
all over the State. In case Gen. Lee’s army is driven 
out of Virginia, it is supposed the people of North Caro- 
lina would immediately send representatives to the United 
States Congress. 

- The Sioux Indians.—Brigadier General Sully tele- 
graphed to General Pope, on the 9th inst., from Camp 
White Stone Hill, that on the previous day he had sur- 
prised four hundred lodges of hostile Indians, and had 
killed over one hundred of them, destroying their camp 
and all their property. 

The Pacific Railroad.—Forty miles of the Pacific Rail- 
road, from San Francisco to San Mateo, was opened on 
the 14th inst. It was believed the road would be com- 
pleted to San Jose by the end of the present year. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 267. 

The War in the Southwest.—Recent events in the 
vicinity of Chattanooga have been attended with serious 
reverses to the Federal arms, and a fearful loss af human 
life. After the evacuation of Chattanooga, the rebel 
army, commanded by Gen. Bragg, retreated in a South- 
eastern direction towards Rome, in Georgia, and was 
followed by Gen. Rosecrans. At this juncture, the rebel 
army received large reinforcements by the junction of the 
armies of Johnston, Buckner, and a portion of Lee’s 
troops, under Longstreet, rendering it greatly superior 
in force. When Rosecrans found the army opposed to 
him had swelled to such formidable proportions, he was 
obliged to concentrate his forces and stand upon the de- 
fensive. The two hostile armies were brought face to 
face in the northwest corner of Georgia, bordering upon 
Tennessee, and after some previous skirmishing, a gen- 
eral engagement was brought on by an attack from the 
rebels on the 19th inst. The battle on this day was 
severe but indecisive, the losses on either side being, 
perhaps, nearly equal. On First-day, the 20th, the battle 
was renewed and raged fiercely all day, terminating in 
the defeat of Gen. Rosecrans, who was compelled to re- 
treat to Chattanooga. No reliable statement of the losses 
of the Federal army have been received, but they are 
stated to be very heavy. A despatch from Washington 
says the number killed and wounded on both sides will 
probably not fall short of 30,000. It is understood that 
Gen. Burnside has acquisced in the expressed wish of 
the President, and withdrawn his resignation for the 
present. An entire battalion of United States troops had 
been captured near Knoxville. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 21st inst. New York.—American gold 39 a 40 per 
cent. premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 106. 
Cotton advanced on the receipt of the news from Chatta- 
nooga, and is held at 73 a 74 cts. Breadstuffs are also 
higher, flour having advanced 15 a 25 cts. per barrel, 
and wheat from-4 to 6 cts. Old Chicago spring wheat is 
quoted at $1.12 a $1.18; new do. $1.26a $1.31. Red 
western, $1.32 a $1.35 ; new do. $1.36 a $1.40.. Choice 
White $1.75. Oats, 64a 74 cts. Mixed corn, 79 a 82 cts. ; 
yellow, 83 a 84 cts. Philadelphia.—Prime red wheat, 
$1.35. White, $1.50 a $1.60. Mixed corn, 83 cts.; yel- 
low, 85 cts. Oats, 70 cts. 


CORRECTION. 


No. 1, page 8. In marriage notice of Benjamin Boss, 
read First of Eighth month. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Committee who have charge of the — ing. 
school at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on § 
day, the 9th of next month, at 2 o’clock, Pp. m. The Com- 
mittee on Instruction and that on Admissions, meet on 
the same day; the former at 10 o’clock, and the latter 
at 11 o’clock. 

The visiting committee attend the semi-annual exami. 
nation of the schools, commencing on Third-day morn. 
ing, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
week. Jorn Evans, 

Ninth mo. 23d, 1863. Clerk, 


“THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF 00. 
LOURED ORPHANS,” at West Philadelphia, are desir. 
ous of obtaining a person as Matron to fill the place of 
Martha Hillman, who has occupied that position for a 
number of years, and who now wishes to be released. 

A Friend who has a husband engaged in business in 
the city, they would not object to. 

The “Shelter,” is situated on the Haverford Road, op- 
posite the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, and but 
a short walk from the Depot of the Market street Pas. 
senger Railway. Early application may be made to 

Exizazets C. Norta, 722 Buttonwood St., Philada, 

Dezsoran M. WiLtiamson, 1024 Arch St., do. 

Carotine W. Capsury, corner of Harvey and Green 

Sts., Germantown. Or, 

Mary Woop, 524 South Second St.,.Philada. 

A competent Teacher is also desired. , 
Philada., Tenth mo. 16th, 1863. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on ~ 


the 9th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children ag 
pupils, will please make early application to Dupes 
Kniaut, Superintendent, at the School. (Address, Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or, to Coarzes J. ALLEN, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. WorTaine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
pelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from David Hunt, Pa., $2, vol. 37; from 
Solomon Robinson, N. Y., per A. King, $2, vol. 37; from 
Elizabeth Lownes and O. Evans, Pa., per J. E., $2 
vol. 36; form Lydia A. Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 37; 
from A. Morris, O., per I. Huestis, $2, vol. 37; from 
Susannah Marriott, N. Y., 2, vol. 37; from Benj. Bowers 
man, N. Y., $6, vols. 33, 34 and 35; from Jesse Hall, 
Agt., O., for N. Smith and J. Walton, $2 each, vol. 37, 
and for N. Hall, $2, vol. 36; from H. Knowles, Agt., N. 
Y., for B. Boss, J. Collins, and Lorenzo Rockwell, N. Y., 
$2 each, vol. 37, for H. A. Knowles, Io., $2, vol. 37, for 
A. Knowles, Mich., $2, vol. 37, and for Isaac Peckham, 
N. Y., $5, to No. 52, vol. 33; from John A. Potter, N. ¥, 
$2, vol. 37; from A. S. L. Exton, N. J., $2, vol. 37. 





Diep, at her residence, Greenwich, Cumberland county, 
New Jersey, on the evening of the Third of Eighth month, 
1863, Naomi Bacon, widow of the late George Bacon, in 
the 78th year of her age, a member and elder of Green- 


wich Monthly Meeting. 
what she could.” 

—, at her residence in Germantown, on the 15thof 
Ninth month, 1863, Margaret Caurcumay, in the 67th 
year of her age, a member of Frankford Monthly meeting. 
“By humility and the fear of the Lord, are a 
honour, and life ;” this we believe was the experience 
our beloved friend, and in her lowly, humble walk, she 
not only adorned the doctrine of Christ her Saviour, by 
seeking first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
but knew “the fear of the Lord to be the beginning of 
wisdom, and the knowledge of the holy, understanding.” 
Although the summons came to her suddenly, we have 
the consoling belief that she has joined that great multi- 
tude which no man can number, of all nations, kind 
tongues and people, who stand before the throne, 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms ia 
their hands. 


“ Let her alone, she hath done 


An experienced Female Teacher wishes a situation in| ‘ 


a family school in the country. 
Apply at the Office of “ The Friend.” 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





